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raised. But for all other units, legionary as well as auxiliary, he
developed the existing practice of recruiting for local service. The
recent increase of the soldiers' pay may have been found necessary,
especially since a general rise in prices seems to have occurred in
the reign of Commodus1, to attract recruits in sufficient number
to maintain the system of voluntary enlistment, and for the same
reason it may have become more necessary than ever to offer local
service as an inducement. But in associating the frontier garrisons
more closely than before with the land in their neighbourhood and
its native population, Severus may not have been thinking merely
of the effect upon recruiting* When Severus Alexander continued
the policy of transforming the frontier troops into a peasant militia,
one of his reasons, according to his biographer, was that the men
would fight the better for having land of their own to defend.
Septimius Severus seems to have believed that such local attach-
ments would also stabilize the frontier garrisons, and make them
less ready than a purely professional army to be marched off upon
distant political adventures. If the military anarchy that followed
the death of Severus Alexander belied this anticipation, it must be
remembered that the system by then had maintained internal
peace almost unbroken for nearly forty years, and that, with the
end of the dynasty, it lost its principle of unity. For, more than
any of his predecessors, Severus made the imperial house, as a
domus divina, the centre of the religion and discipline of the army
and indeed of the whole militarized structure which the State had
now become.
As an African who had forced his way to the throne of the
Caesars by a military pronunciamento and two civil wars, after
well over a hundred years of a regular succession, Severus was
conscious of the need for a legitimation more potent with public
opinion than the reluctant recognition he had extorted from the
Senate. It was for that reason that he had professed himself to
have been adopted into the Antonine family as son of Marcus
Aurelius. It was in the tradition of his race that even a fictitious
genealogy, such as he and Caracalla are given in inscriptions, could
make a man a true member of a kin, and if there was no precedent
in Roman practice for a posthumous adoption, that would be no
great difficulty when it was the emperor andpontifex maximus
himself who was the subject of it. The support which the Antonine
name gave to his dynasty throughout its history is a proof that, in
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